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ROBIN, NEST AND YOUNG 


Photographed from nature, by A. L. Princehorn, Glen Island, N. Y., May 11, 1902 
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The Destructive Effects of a Hail-storm Upon 
Bird Life 


BY H. MclI, MORTON, M.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 


gb Agresanton the familiar works of Gatke and others, through light- 
house reports, and through personal observation, ornithologists have 
been made conversant with the many remarkable accidents and 
fatalities which occur to our birds, and especially during the trying ordeal of 
migration. As an indication of one of these many possible vicissitudes in 
the life of a bird, I take pleasure in acceding to the editor’s request that I 
write a brief report of the deadly effect upon bird life of an unusually 
severe hail-storm, accompanied by a very high wind, which occurred in 
Minneapolis during the summer of 1901. 
After an afternoon and evening of threatening weather on August 25, 
a section of this city was visited by one of the most alarming and destructive 
rain- and hail-storms in the history of our local weather bureau. Accord- 
ing to our imaginative — and I think pardonably so— newspaper reporter, 
“Hailstones as big as teacups, driven by a wind which gave them the 
momentum of a six-pound shell,” were among the very unusual features 
of this sudden and. alarming phenomenon. The path of the storm, 
which was not more than half a mile wide, passed through the central 
residence and park district of Minneapolis, and from a northwesterly to 
a southeasterly direction. Loring Park, the most central and attractive 
of our metropolitan reserves, suffered severely, trees being uprooted, 
branches torn, and foot-paths converted into great gullies three to four 
feet in depth; the pebbles, sand and mud thus carried away being deposited 
over the lower grassy areas of the park to a depth of from one to three 
feet.. Added to this was the almost entire defoliation in certain areas of 
the park, due to the hail. That such results as these must of necessity 
have occurred will be evident from this extract which I take from the local 
weather report. These observations apply to the immediate region of the 
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park. They read: “It is estimated that not less than two inches of water 
fell in that vicinity during the fifteen minutes, while three inches would 
not be considered an extravagant estimate. The hailstones ranged in size 
from one-fourth to one and one-fourth inches in diameter, and were 
generally almost spherical. A gusty wind accompanied the hail and rain, 
and a velocity of forty-eight miles per hour prevailed from 9:13 P. M. to 
9:24 P.M., with an extreme one-mile velocity of sixty miles at 9:20 P. M.” 
There can be no doubt that the hailstones ranged larger in certain areas 
than one and one-fourth inches; of that I assured myself at the time. 

Loring Park is a spot favored by our summer resident birds, and great 
numbers of Bluejays, Robins, Bronzed Grackles, four or five species of 
Woodpeckers, and hosts of smaller birds more arboreal in habit — especially 
of the Vireo and Flycatcher families — are always to be seen here in the 
summer. Strange to say, a nest in this entire area of thirty or forty 
acres is a rarity; last year there was one—a Robin’s; this year not one 
was built in the park. It is distinctively, then, a day feeding- and play- 
ground for the birds, but to few species a roosting place. It is due to 
these facts that so many species so frequently seen in the park in daytime 
were not to be found among the dead, mutilated and maimed birds on 
the day following the storm. 

My interest in the bird life of this little beauty spot led me to make 
an early reconnaissance on the following morning. It was an unpleasant 
sight to behold old and familiar trees robbed of their protecting limbs 
and often uprooted, but, saddest of all, the park was a veritable avian 
graveyard. At the very entrance I picked up a Red-eyed Vireo, which 
had been knocked from the trees by the merciless hail and drowned in 
the torrents beneath. There were in evidence many others, yet the small 
and dull-colored birds were difficult to find, many being washed away into 
the lake near the center of the park or into the street mains, or lost in 
the accumulated debris of leaves, sticks and sand. In a few steps I picked 
up a score of Robins and Bluejays, and thus it was all over certain areas 
of the park. The Robins and Jays were of the few roosting species and 
suffered proportionately, constituting most of the dead birds found. The 
Bronzed Grackles, so numerous in daytime, were not to be found among 
the dead, indicating that they did not roost at all in the park. This 
was also true of many other species common in the locality. I had 
for days previous noticed a number of Black and White Creeping and 
Yellow-rumped Warblers in the park, but found none on the ground or 
among the debris; yet they could have been easily overlooked, for no doubt 
many hundreds of smaller birds found death or injury in the path of the 
storm, and could not be found for this reason. Many of the large birds 
were on this account found simply by accident—by a head, a wing or tail 
projecting from a pile of rubbish. 
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Not the least interesting feature was the manner and cause of death. 
Of course hundreds of birds lost their lives by the deadly effect of the 
hail direct, simply being knocked from the trees—many of which were 
leafless in a few minutes—and literally battered to death. This was clearly 
shown by the finding of many birds on higher and sloping ground, where 
drowning would have been impossible, and on whom no injuries were 
discernible. Others were knocked off their roosts into the paths below— 
which were now great torrents of water—and carried into the lake, or 
left in the deposit of sand and mud covering the lower grassy parts of 
the park. Many of these birds which I examined had no manifest external 
injury, and I felt it was a clear case of drowning. 

But the very interesting feature to me was the birds whose bodies 
showed by deep gashes or penetrating wounds the bullet-like power of 
penetration of the hail when driven by a wind of sixty miles an hour. 
For instance, one bird had a penetrating wound on the right side of the 
back which completely entered the thorax and lacerated the thoracic 
viscera. I observed a number with somewhat similar injuries, and there 
could be no doubt but that they were all caused by the hail. Here death 
must have been instantaneous. The saddest evidence of the storm was 
found in the great number of wounded Robins I found all about me. “One 
poor Robin—a fine big fellow—had received a crack from the winged 
ice that shattered a portion of the bony arch over the eye and produced 
complete exophthalmos (protrusion of the eye). Death seemed nigh, and 
to him—as well as to many others—I gave release from their suffering. 
I found no wounded Jays; possibly those not killed outright had greater 
staying power than the Robins, and escaped from the inhospitable park. 
According to the press, “One effect of the hail was the dispatching of 
English Sparrows. Thousands of the little birds lay about the ground this 
morning underneath where they had been roosting before stricken by the 
ice pellets.” I am convinced this statement is an exaggeration. A great 
many Sparrows were killed in all those parts of the city which lay in the 
path of the storm, but by the very nature of their roosting habits, so 
familiar, they were immuned in much larger measure than other birds. 

Severe hail-storms over the northwestern portions of the United States 
are of common occurrence, and especially over the prairie regions of North 
and South Dakota. Each summer areas of miles in extent are visited by 
such phenomena and attended with great destruction to the crops and 
vegetation generally. As such storms are ‘a hot-weather product,’ and 
occur frequently during the nesting period and soon after, I have no doubt 
many birds are lost each year in this manner. 

Finally, is not a subject of unusual interest suggested by the incidents 
just recited? When we remember that millions upon millions of birds 
must die each year, is it not remarkable that we observe so few decrepit, 
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deformed or diseased birds, and how seldom while ‘in the field,’ and 
under usual conditions, we find the bodies, or skeletal remains, of a bird ? 
True, one does see such occasionally on the plains, in wooded districts 
and along the lake shores, that have probably fallen prey to the raptorials 
or small mammals, but such findings are a numerically insignificant portion 
of the great host of birds which meet death each year. How, then, ends 
all this myriad avian host? Countless numbers, no doubt, fall prey to 
hungry birds and beasts—stronger links in the evolutional chain — no 
evidence remaining to show a bird existed. Many eggs and nestlings fall 
to the reptiles, as well as to Crows, Jays and their near of kin, whose 
fledgling proclivities are well known. The deadly lighthouse claims its 
thousands of sacrifices, and the ‘small boy’ and the hunter add their quota 
to the death roll. 

To these, what we may call, external death factors, I am inclined to 
believe we may add flood and hail, and I believe this applies with especial 
force and fitness to our prairie avifauna, so varied and so numerous in the 
great northwest country—the Dakotas, northern Minnesota and the 
Canadian plains still to the north. Here countless hosts of birds spend 
their summers and rear their broods. Over these districts hail-storms are 
of such frequency and intensity as to justify the belief that, compared to 
these causes, the work of the lighthouse and the hunter must be 
insignificant. 
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DOUBLE -CRESTED CORMORANTS 


Photographed from nature, by Frank M. Chapman, Shoal Lake, Manitoba, July, 1901 


WHAT THE EGGS WERE IN 


WHAT WAS IN THE EGGS 


NEST, EGGS AND YOUNG OF RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 


Photographed from nature, by C. G. Aabbtt 
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A Goldfinch Idyl 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES 


O you know of any far-away pasture where, in blueberry time, 
Sparrows play hide-and-seek in the bushes, and Finches are like 
little golden balls tossed on the breeze? It was in such a field 

that my Goldfinch found the thistle-down for her soft couch—ber couch, 
observe, for it was the dull mate in greenish olive that made the bed. 

I was there when the maple twig was chosen for the nest — as good 
luck would have it, close by our cottage door and in plain sight from my 
window. The choice was announced by a shower of golden notes from 
the male bird, and a responsive twitter from his mate. She began build- 
ing at once, quickly outlining the nest with grasses and bark. Her ap- 
proach was always heralded by a burst of song from her mate, who hovered 
near while she deftly wove the pretty fabric and then flew away with him 
to the base of supply. 

It was August 2 when the nest began. I quote from my note-book: 

“August 3. I observed the work closely for an hour. The working 
partner made eighteen trips, the first eleven in twenty-two minutes, 
grass and thistle-down being brought; the last nine trips only down, 
more time being taken to weave it into the walls. The male warbled 
near by, and twice flew into the tree and cheered his industrious mate 
with song. 

“August 5. The home growing. The female tarries much longer 
at the nest, fashioning the lining. 

“August 6. Both birds sing while flying to and from the nest. 

“August 7. Nest completed. The mother-bird has a little ‘song 
of the nest’—a very happy song. Think an egg was laid today. 

“August 11. The male Goldfinch feeds his mate on the nest. Flies 
to her with a jubilant twitter, his mouth full of seeds. She eagerly 
takes from him from twelve to twenty morsels. They always meet and 
part with a song. Once the brooding mate grew impatient, flew to 
the next tree to meet her provider, took eight or ten morsels, then flew 
with him to the nest and took twelve more. A generous commissary! 

“August 17. Breakfast on the nest; twenty-three morsels from one 
mouthful. How is it possible for song to escape from that bill before 
the unloading? Yet it never fails.” 

Here the record comes to an untimely stop, the reporter being sud- 
denly called home. But the following year nature’s serial opened at 
the same leaf. 

Toward the last of July, a steady increase in Goldfinch music and 
a subtle change in its meaning marked the approach of nesting time. 
Again I quote from my journal: 
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“August 8. My careful search was rewarded by the discovery of a 
Goldfinch’s nest, barely outlined, in the rock-maple near the former 
site, but on the road side of the tree. That my bird friends had returned 
to the old treestead I could not doubt, as they bore my scrutiny with 
unconcern. In six days the nest was completed. The builder flew to 
the brook and drank with her mate, but rarely stayed away long enough 
for food supply; that was carried to her and received on the nest. 


NEST AND EGGS OF AMERICAN GOLDFINCH 
From nature, by C. William Beebe 


“August 18. An episode; a rival male flew to the home-tree with 
the male Goldfinch, both singing delightfully and circling about the nest. 
The mate, much excited, several times flew from the nest and joined in 
the discussion. Two bouts between the males ended in the discomfiture 
of Number two, and the return of my Goldfinch with a victor’s song. 

“August 20. The course of true love now ran smooth, and Gold- 
finch, sure of his intrenched affection, sang less volubly. The female, 
delicately sensitive of ear, apparently recognizes the voice of her mate, 
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and never fails to respond. Other Goldfinches flew by in song, calling 
and singing, but only one appealed to her. 

“August 25 was a red-letter day in Goldfinch annals; then, and only 
then, I saw the male on the nest fed by his mate. The male then 
shares incubation?’ He certainly gave it a trial, but, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, found it too confining to be repeated. 

“August 29. ‘Out today,’ as the newsboy cries—the female’s eleva- 
tion on the nest determined that. Her eagerness now overcame caution, 
and she flew straight to the nest instead of in round-about course. Both 
parents fed the young. 

“August 30. In a single trip the male Goldfinch brought forty mor- 
sels to the family, his mate eager to get her ‘thirds,’ but as soon as 
he had gone she slipped off the nest and fed the young. This method 
was pursued for three days. 

“Sept. 1. The female very active at the nest making toilets of young, 
reassuring them with tender syllables when a red squirrel ran up the 
tree with alarming sounds. I saw three open mouths. The brooding 
bird went for food and returned stealthily to the nest. The male came 
once, but brought nothing, and henceforth was an idle partner. 

“Sept. 6. Young birds, having found their voices, announced meal- 
time with joyous twitter. They were fed, on an average, once in forty- 
five minutes, and were now forming cleanly habits, like young Swallows, 
voiding excrement over the rim of the nest. 

“Sept. 8. The old bird no longer perching at the nest to feed her 
young, but on the branch, to lure them from their cradle. They shook 
their wings vigorously and preened their tiny feathers. 

“Sept. 10. Young Finches ventured to the edge of the nest and 
peered curiously into the unknown. 

“Sept. 11. An empty nest.” 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society’s Bird-Lists 
Se of the means employed by the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


to interest its members in the practical side of bird study is an 
invitation to make lists of the birds noted in the state during 
the year, blanks being furnished for the purpose of properly recording 
observations. The best ten lists received by the secretary for the Society for 
the last year were made by the following members: Richard S. Eustis, 
Cambridge, 145 species; Mrs. L. E. Bridge, West Medford, 125 species; 
Elizabeth S. Hill, West Groton, 116 species; Lilian Cleveland, West 
Medford, 111 species; Isabel B. Holbrook, Milton or Rockland, 107 
species; Abby W. Christensen, Brookline, 107 species; Louise Howe, 
Brookline, 103 species; Bertha Langmaid, Boston, 99; James See Peters, 
Jamaica Plain, 90; Mrs. W. H. Simonds, Bedford, 89. The three first 
mentioned lists are published herewith. 
Blanks for recording the species observed from July 1, 1902, to July 1, 
1903, will be furnished to members of the Society by its secretary, Miss 
Harriet E. Richards, Boston Society of Natural History. 


| List of Birds ob- | 
served by Eliza- 
beth S. Hill, West * 


List of Birds observed by 
Groton, M a4 s. Mass. 7 from July 


Richard S. Eustis, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., from May 


List ¢ Birds observed by Mrs. 
E. Bridge, gy Medford, 
» 1901, to 


| 19, 1901, to May 19, 
| 1902. hein a0 3 201, i July 1, 1902. 
NAME OF SPECIES | Locality | Date Locality Date Locality Date 

Holbeell’s Grebe. . . Nahant . |Dec. 31,’o1 
Horned Grebe. . . . |Marblehead|Nov. 16,’O1 
Pied-billed Grebe . . |Lexington (June 10, ’o1 Groton n July 30, 
eI rae Ipswich . . |\Oct.-26, ’o1|. . . + « « |Middlesex Fells |Mar. 24,’02 
Parasitic Jaeger . Ipswich . . Aug.30,’or) 
Kittiwake. .... Ipswich . . Jan. 12, ’02 
Great Black - backed ! 

ee Rieko. Marblehead/Aug.29,’o1). . . Ipswich. . . . |Mar. 12,’02 
American Herring Gull Marblehead July 7, ’or. . . Ipswich. . . . |Mar. 12,’o2 
Common Tern. . . . Rockport. Aug. 1,’or. . . Providence. . . |July 17, ’or 
Red-breasted Mergan- 

"La yee Ipswich . . Oct. 26, ’or 
Black Duck . . . . .|Belmont. . May 25, ’o1 Groton|Mar. 22,’ . | Middlesex Fells |Sept. 22,’o1 
Wood Duck. . . . . |Belmont. . May 2, ’o2 Groton/April 1, 
Lesser Scaup Duck . . Cambridge Oct. 31, ’o1 
American Golden-eye. Boston . . Oct. 18,’o1 . . . |Boston + ie _. %). "es 
Bufflehead ..... ‘ —_ ea ale Ipswich . y ar. 12,’02 
Old-squaw .. . . . |Ipswich . . Oct. 26, ’o1 
White-winged Scoter .| er . ‘ . Cohasset. . Sept. 19,’o1 
Surf Scoter..... Nahant. . Feb. 15, ’o2 
Ruddy Duck . |Marblehead Oct. 9, ’o1 
Canada Goose. . ial vm les ; Groton|Mar. 13; 
American Bittern .. . |Belmont* . |May 22, ’o1 Groton ~—— 4,’ . \Cohasset . . |Sept. 23,’o1 


* Heard 
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| | List of of Birds observed by | | List of, o_o 


ichard S. Eustis, Cam- | beth S. Hil, West West Medford, 
bridge, Mass.,from May | Groton, Mass., . —_ uly 1, 1901, to 
| 19, 1801, 10 May 19, | from Mar. 1,01, | July 1, 1902. 
1902. to July 1,02. | 


List ‘el = observed by Mrs. 


J 


NAME OF SPECIES Locality Date Locality Date | Locality Date 


Great Blue Heron . . 'Marblehead|Aug.10,’01\Groton|May 6, . |Middlesex Fells |Sept. 22,’o01 


Green Heron... . Cambridge |May 20, ’01 Groton|Aug.20, . |Middlesex Fells |Aug. 8, ’o1 
Black-crowned Night 

ere Midd'sex Fells June 8, or Groton ae 24, - Concord... . |Apr. 19,’02 
Virginia Rail . . . |Cambri’ ge” * May 26,’o1). . . . . . .|Cambridge* . . |May 15, ’o2 
Sora .. . . . |Cambri’ge *|/May 20, ’ on. . . .« « »|Cambridge* . . |May 15, ’o2 
American Woodcock . [Belmont . . |Dec. 8, ’or Groton|Mar. ee 
Wilson’s Snipe B Cambridge April 3, ’o2 


Red-backed Sandpiper Ipswich . . |Oct. 26, ’or 
Semipalmated Sandpi’r Marblehead|Oct. 10, Or 


Sanderling .. . Rockport . |Aug. 2,’o1). . .|.. .. ./Cohasset .. . |Aug.18,’or 
Greater Yellow- -legs . Ipswich. . |Aug.30,’o1 
Solitary Sandpiper . . Rockport . |Aug. 2, ’o1/Groton|May 3, .|Medford.. . . |May1z1, ’o2 
Bartramian Sandpiper Belmont. . |April 4, ’o2 
Spotted Sandpiper . . |\Cambridge |May 24, ’o1r/Groton|April4, .|Medford.. . . |Aug.11,’or 
Black-bellied Plover . |Ipswich. . |Aug.30,’o1 
Killdeer. .. . . ./|Belmont. . |Oct. 19, ’o1 
Semipalmated Plover . [Ipswich . . |Oct. 26, ’o1 
Bob-white.. . . . . Belmont* . |May22, ’o1/Groton|April6, .|Waltham . . . |May 24, ’o2 
Ruffed Grouse. . . . |Arlington. |June 8, ’or Groton — 30, .|Medford.. . . |Sept. 22,’o1 
Mourning Dove... . , ‘ . . |Groton|May 21, 
Marsh Hawk . . . . ‘Belmont. . May 23, ’o1 Groton|Mar. 27, .|Medford.. . . |Oct. 20, ’or 
Sharp-shinned Hawk . |Belmont. . |May23,’o1. . wee 
Cooper’s Hawk. . . . |Arlington . |April 3, ’o2 
Red-tailed Hawk . Concord . . |Oct. 20, ’o01Groton|May 30, .|Medford.. . . |Feb. 16, ’o2 
Red-shouldered Hawk Belmont. |May 31, ’o1 Groton|Mar. 10, . Medford... . . |Mar. 24,’02 
Rough-legged Hawk . weet Dec. 8, ’or 
Bald Eagle . . « . .|Groton|May 6, 
Amer, Sparrow Hawk |Belmont . May 25, ’or Groton|Apr. 29, . Medtord Apr. 14,’02 
American Osprey... . Marblehead|Oct. 5, ’or Groton|Mar. 16, . ee Fells Sept. 22,’01 
Long-eared Ow! . . . Arlington . |Jan. 26, ’o2 
Screech Owl. . . . |\Cambri’ge*|Nov. 6, ’o1/Groton| Dec. 30, 
Great-horned Owl . . : . |Groton = 20, 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Cambridge May 24, or Groton|May1o, .|Medford.. . . |Mayrr, ’o2 
Black-billed Cuckoo . |Belmont. . |May 31, ’o1/Groton|May 8, .|Medford.. . .|May 9,’o2 
Belted Kingfisher . . Cambridge |May 21, ’or/Groton|Apr. 19, .|Medford.. . |May 5, ’o2 
Hairy Woodpecker . . ‘Concord. . |Oct. 20, ’o1/\Groton jen: 20, .|Concord. . . |Mar. 25,’02 
Downy Woodpecker . Belmont. . |May 22, ’o1 Groton|Jan. 30, . Medford... (|Oct. 2, ’or 
Yellow-bellied Sap- 

MS. ses Marblehead|Sept. 26,01. . .|. . . . -|Medford.... . |Sept. 28,’or 
Red-headed W ood- 

ae See ee er a eS -_+ -|Newton . .°. . Huly 24, ‘or 
Flicker . . . . . Cambridge |May 19, ’or /GrotonjJan. 25, .|Medford.. . . |Feb. 16, ’o2 
W hip-poor- -will . . . |\Concord . . June 17, ’o1/Groton|Apr. 14, | 
Nighthawk ..... Marblehead|Sept. 23,’01 Groton|May 16, ./Medford.. . . |Aug.18,’o1 
Chimney Swift. . . . \Cambridge |May 20, ’or Groton|May 7, .|Medford.. . .|May 4,’o2 
Ruby-throated Hum- | 

ming-bird. . . . . Belmont. . |May 31, ’o0rGroton|May15, .|Medford.. . . |May 11, ’o2 
OO aa Cambridge |May 20, ’o01/Groton|May 7,. .|Medford . May 8, ’o1 
Crested Flycatcher . . .|.. ..  |Groton|May 7, .|Middlesex Fells May 11, ’o2 
Phoebe ; [Belmont . . May 23, ’o1 Groton|Mar. 13, . \Medford .. . . |Apr. 16, ’o2 
Olive-sided Flycatcher eS OS ee FRA are ‘ |Greylock. . - « « \June 14, ’o2 
Wood Pewee .. . . Arlington . . |May 26, ’o1/Groton|May 7, ./Medford.. . . |May 18, ’o2 

| 


* Heard 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society Bird - Lists 


List of Birds 


Richard S. Eustis, Cam- 
— Mass., from May | 
19, 1901, 


NAME OF SPECIES 


Alder Flycatcher . . 
Least Flycatcher . . 
Horned Lark... . 
Blue Jay 
American Crow . . 
Bobolink 
Cowbird 
Red-winged Blackbird 
Meadowlark 
Orchard Oriole... . 
Baltimore Oriole . . 
Rusty Blackbird 
Bronzed Grackle . . 
Pine Grosbeak. . . . 
Purple Finch 
Redpoll. . 
American Goldfinch. . 
Pine Siskin 
Snowflake. .... 
Lapland Longspur . . 
Vesper Sparrow 
Ipswich Sparrow . . 
Savanna Sparrow. 
Grasshopper Sparrow . 
White-crowned Spar’w 
White-throated Spar’w 
Tree Sparrow .. . 
Chipping Sparrow . 
Field Sparrow. . . . 
Slate-colored Junco . 
Song Sparrow .. . 
Swamp Sparrow . . 
Fox Sparrow... . 
Towhee 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting . . . 
Scarlet Tanager . . 
Purple Martin. . . 
Cliff Swallow 
Barn Swallow .. . 
Tree Swallow . . . 
Bank Swallow . 
Rough-winged Swal’w 
Cedar Waxwing . 
Northern Shrike . . 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo . . 
Yellow-throated Vireo 
Blue-headed Vireo. . 
White-eyed Vireo . . 
Black and White War- 
See 
Golden-wi’ed Warbler 


et ae 


. [Belmont . 


- |I[pswich . 


Locality 


- |Belmont. . 
. |\Cambridge 
- \[pswich. . 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Belmont. . 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


. |Cambridge 
. |Cambridge 
. |Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Ipswich. . 


. |Waltham . 
- |[pswich . 
. |Lincoln . 


Lincoln . 
Belmont . 
Cambridge 


. |Lexington . 
. |Cambridge 


Arlington . 


. |Marblehead 
. |Cambridge 
. |\Cambridge 
. |Lexington . 


Midd’sex Fells 
Cambridge 
Arlington . 
Belmont . 


. |Concord . 

. |Cambridge 
. |Cambridge 
. |Cambridge 
. |Cambridge 


Arlington ; 


. |Cambridge 
. |\Cambridge 
. |Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Arlington . 


Belmont . 


Belmont* . 
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it List of Birds ob- | 
observed by | “served by Eliza- | List of Birds observed by Mrs. 
| beth S. Hill, West i Bridge, West Medford, 
Groton. Mass. | Bnd from July 1, 1901, to 
to May 19, from Mar. 1,’01, | July 1, 1902. 
| to July 1, 10>. | 
Date Locality Date | Locality Date 
June 22, ‘onl . are te Sa Waltham - « + |May 24, ’o2 
May 19, ’o1/Groton|Apr.24, |Medford.. . . |Apr. 27,’02 
Oct. 20, ’o1|} Seen|this winter | 
May 21, ’o1|Groton|Jan. 10, .|Medford.. . . |May11, ’o2 
May 12, ’o1/Groton|Jan. 10, . |Medford.. . . |\July 1, ’o2 
May 20, ’o1/Groton|May 7, .|Concord.. . . |May 28, ’o2 
May 29, ’o1/Groton|Mar.31, . |Medford.. . |April4, ’o2 
May 19, ’o1/Groton|Mar.13, . Ipswich. . . . |Mar. 12,’02 
May 21, ’o1/Groton|Jan. 26, . |Ipswich. . . . |Mar. 12,’02 
. . + + «|Groton|May 23, .|\North Adams . |June 15, ‘02 
May 19, ’o1/Groton|May 8, . pMedford ° . |May 4, ’o2 
Oct. 21, ’o1/Groton|Mar. 31, 
May 19, ’o1 |Groton|Mar. 2, . Medford " Mar. 13,’02 
BASE Groton|Mar. 17, i 
. |May 31, BB rer Apr. 15, . Medford . . |Apr. 14,’02 
: |Groton|Feb. 4, | 
May 19, ’o1/Groton|Jan. 1, .'!Medford.. . . |Mar. 3, ’o2 
Dec. 4, ’o1'Groton|Jan. 20, .|Medford.. . . |Oct. 27, ’o1 
. |Oct. 26, ’o01'Groton|Mar. 1, | 
_ 12, 02! l 
ay 25, 01 Groton|Apr. 17, . |Medford . Apr. 20,’02 
. |Oct. 26, ’or i 
. |Nov. 2, or. . iad . . [Medford .. . . |Apr. 23,’o2 
. |May 18, ’o2) Groton Apr. 26, . |Concord. . . . |May 28, ’o2 
. |May 17, ’o2/Groton|May 17, *) 
May 20, ’or/Groton|/Apr. 21, . |Medford . Apr. 23,’02 
Oct. 27, ’or Groton|Jan. 30, . Medford... .|Mar. 3,’02 
May 19, ’o1|Groton|Apr. 16, . |Medford .. . . |Apr. 20,’o2 
May 22, ’or/Groton|Mar. 31, . |Medford.. . . |Apr. 20,’02 
Sept. 25,201 /Groton|Mar.18, . Greylock . . 0 14, ’02 
May 19, ’10/Groton|Mar. 10, . Medford... .|Mar. 3,’o2 
May 19, ’o1 Groton|Apr. 19, .|Medford.. . . |May 11, ’o2 
Oct. 27, ’01 Groton|Mar. 13, . |Medford.. . . |Mar. 22,’o2 
May 26, ’o1 Groton|May 4, . Medford .. . .|May 1, ’o2 
May 21,’o1r/Groton|May 7, . \Medford.. . . May 9, ’o2 
May 21, ’or/Groton|May17, . Medford... . |May tr, ’o2 
. |May 23, ’01 Groton|May 17, .|Medford.. . . |May 9, ’o2 
June 15, ’or Groton|Apr. 15, . |Concord . May 28, ’o2 
May 20, ’o1 Groton|Apr. 22, (Cambridge . May 15, ’o2 
May 20, ’or Groton/Apr. 9, . |\Concord . . |Apr. 19,’02 
May 20, ’o1 Groton|Mar. 31, . |Concord . . |Apr. 19,’02 
May 25, ’o1 Groton/Apr. 25, . \Concord. . . . |May 28, ’o2 
eae pk eee + oe cere oe 
May 22, ’o1 GrotonjJan. 30, . |Medford j i . 6, ’or 
Nov. 14,’01 Groton|Jan. 29, . ‘Medford .. . . |Mar. 23,’02 
May 21, ’01 Groton|May 8, .|Medford.. . . |May 12, ’o2 
May 19, ’or|Groton|May 6, .\Medford.. . .|May 9g, ’o2 
May 20, ’or/Groton|May 4, .|Medford... . |May 8, ’o2 
Apr. 27,’02/Groton|Apr. 25, . |Medford.. . . |May 12, ’o2 
. . |Groton|May 5, .|\Belmont . . June 7, ’o2 
. |May 21, ’o1 Groton ane. 23, . Medford... . |Apr. 27,’02 
May 22, ’or oe . Medford .+ + »|May 4g, ’o2 


* Heard 
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List of Birds 
Ri 


chard S. Eustis, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., from May 


Bird - Lore 


ie a. Birds ob- 
observed by by Eliza- 


beth S. Hill, West 


| List of Birds observed by Mrs. 
L. E. Bridge, West Medford, 


Mass., from July 1, 


1901, 


19, 1901, to May 19, . 01, ly 1, 3 
| 1902. are. July 1, 1902 
NAME OF SPECIES Locality Date Locality Date Locality Date 
Nashville Warbler . . Lexington . |May 23, ’01\Groton May 13, .|Medford.. . .|May 7, ’o2 
Northern Parula War- 

bler. . . \Cambri’ge*|May 24, ’o1 Groton Apr. 30, . ||Medford . May 9, ’o2 
Cape May Warbler. pt . . Groton May 8, . 

Yellow Warbler , Cambridge May 19, ’o1 Groton May 30, .|\Medford.. . .|May 4, ’o2 
Black - throated Blue 

Warbler . . . |Boston . . |May 14, ’o Groton Apr. 30, Medford... |Mayr1t, ’o2 
Myrtle Warbler . Cambridge |May 20, ’o1\Groton Apr.22, .||Medford.. . .|May 7, ’o2 
Magnolia Warbler. . |\Cambridge |May 22, ’o1'Groton May 12, _ . ||Medford.. . . |May 9, ’o2 
Chestnut-sided Warb’r|Belmont. . |May 23, ’01 Groton May 20, . ||Medford.. . .|May 8, ’o2 
Bay-breasted Warbler aes se ye eS . . ||Medford.. . . |May 20, ’o2 
Blackpoll Warbler . . (Cambridge |May 20, ’o1|Groton May 8, . ||Medford. . May 20, ’o2 
Blackburnian Warbler | Arlington . |May 26, ’01 Groton May 16, _ . ||Greylock . June 15, ’o2 
Black-throated Green 

Warbler... . . .|Belmont. . |May 21, ’o1/Groton'Apr. 29, .||Medford.. . . |July 14, ’o2 
Pine Warbler . . - | Arlington* May 21, ’o1 Groton Apr. 5, .||Medford.. . . |June 8, ’92 
Yellow Palm Warbler Swampscott |Sept. 26,’01 Groton Apr. 20, . Medford . . |Apr. 27, ’o2 
Prairie Warbler . |Arlington . |May 30, ’o1/Groton May 14, . ||Medford.. . . |May 21, ’o2 
ae Arlington . |May 21, ’01 Groton May 6, . ||Medford . . |May 4, ’o2 
Water-thrush Cambridge |May 20, ’o01 Groton May 25, . Co er gl . |May 27, ’o2 
Mourning Warbler. .| . a tan a mill . . . |\Greylock . |June 16, ’o2 
Maryland Yellow-throat Cambridge May 19, ’or Groton May 3, .'Medford... |May 8, ’o2 
Yellow-breasted Chat . rae ci oss okt Medford os. Magar, ’es 
Wilson’s Warbler . . \Cambridge May 19, 01 Groton Mayrs, . ||Medford.. . . |May 20, ’o2 
Canadian Warbler . . |Cambridge |May 22, ’01 Groton May 25, ~ ||Medford.. . |May 19, ’o2 
American Redstart . . |\Cambridge |May 19, a Groton May1o, . |Medford . May 4, ’o2 
American Pipit.. . . |Marblehead|Oct 7, ’o | 
Catbird ; . |Cambridge |May 20, ’or +iGretce May 6, .|\Belmont. . . . |May 3, ’o2 
Brown Thrasher . [Belmont . . |May 22, ’o1 Groton Apr. 20, . ||Medford.. . . |May 5, ’o2 
House Wren. . . [Belmont . . |May 31, ’01 Groton — 3 . [Belmont ... |May 3, ’o2 
Winter Wren .. . |Marblehead'Oct. 9, ’or . . . Concord . . |Oct. 1, ’or 
Short - billed | Marsh | 

RMS Ee : Belmont .. « « {July 10, ’or 
Long - billed Marsh 

Wren... . |\Cambridge |May25,’o1 . . ‘ er pa May 15, ’o2 
Brown Creeper . . |\Cambridge |Nov. 2, ’or Groton Jan. 25, . |Concord . » Ry 08 
White-breasted Nut- 

a SS ae . . |Arlington , May 21, or Groton Jan. 26, . ‘Medford .. . . |Nov. 10,’o1 
Red-breasted Nuthatch |Marblehead|Oct. 3, ’o01 Groton Dec. 28, . [Medford .. . . |Sept. 22,’or 
Chickadee. . . . . . |Cambridge May 19, ’o1 Groton Jan. 30, .|\Medford.. . .|May 8, ’o2 
Golden-crowned King-| 

eee . . .|Marblehead|Sept. 26,’01 Groton Jan. 25, .|\Medford.. . . |Sept. 22,’o1 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet |Marblehead'Sept. 26,’01 Groton Apr. 23, . Carlisle. . . .|Apr. 19,’02 
Wood Thrush . Belmont . . |May 22, ’01 Groton May1s5, .|\Medford.. . . |May 7, ’o2 
Wilson’s Thrush .. . |Cambridge |May 21, ’o1'Groton May17, .|Medford.. . . |May 11, ’o2 
Olive-backed Thrush . |Cambridge |May 24, ’01 Groton May 21, . ||Medford.. . . |May 20, ’o2 
Hermit Thrush .. . . |Arlington . |Oct. 19, ’o1 Groton Apr. 17, . Medford .. . . |Apr. 25,’02 
American Robin. . > ane May 19, ’o1 Groton Feb. 28, .||Medford.. . . \Jan. 8, ’o2 
Bluebird... ...-. |May 21,’o1 Groton Mar. 1, . pecnich oa: 0s Jae. 28,"aa 


Be seh 


* Heard 


For Teachers and Students 


How to Name the Birds 


STUDIES OF THE FAMILIES OF PASSERES 
BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


SIXTH PAPER 


FaMILy 14. Wrens, THRASHERS, Etc. Troglodytide. 


Range.—The Wrens (subfamily Troglodyting) number some 150 spe- 
cies, all but a dozen of which are confined to the western hemisphere, 
where they are distributed from Patagonia to Labrador and Alaska. Four- 
teen species inhabit America north of Mexico, eight of these occurring east 
of the Mississippi. 

The Thrashers (subfamily MZimine) number some 50 species and are 
confined to America. Eleven species inhabit the United States, of which 
only three, the Brown Thrasher, Catbird and Mockingbird, are found east 
of the Mississippi. 

Season.—Our Wrens, with the exception of the Carolina Wren and 
Bewick’s Wren, are migratory. One species, the Winter Wren, comes 
from the north in the fall, reaching the latitude of .New York city about 
September 22 and remaining until April; the others come from the south, 
appearing late in April and early in May and leaving us in October. 

The Mockingbird is migratory only at the northern limit of its range; 
our other representatives of the Mimina, the Thrasher and Catbird, are 
both migratory, coming late in April and remaining until October. 

Color.—Shades of brown and gray are the characteristic colors of the 
Wrens and Thrashers, as they are of most brush- and thicket-haunting 
birds. With the Wrens fine black markings are common; with the 
Thrashers and Mockers solid colors prevail. 

External Structure.—Although differing so markedly in general appear- 
ance (compare a House Wren and Brown Thrasher, for example), the 
Wrens and Thrashers possess many points of structure in common, and 
when some of the larger tropical Wrens are examined their resemblance to 
the Thrashers is obvious. Both Wrens and Thrashers have scaled tarsi, 
rounded or graduated tails, the outer feathers being, as a rule, much the 
shortest, and the outer primary is about half as long as the longest. 

Appearance and Habits.—The nervous, excitable manner of our House 
Wren and its habit of holding the tail erect or even pointing toward its 
head, is characteristic of most of the members of this group, though with 
the largest Wrens the tail is not held upright. With the Thrashers and 
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Mockers the tail is also important in gesture, the white markings on the 
tail of the latter being conspicuously displayed by a spreading of the 
feathers. Both Wrens and Thrashers inhabit the lower growth, the former 
being more secretive than the latter. 

Song. —Wrens and Thrashers are distinguished among birds for their 
powers of song. Our Mockingbird is probably unexcelled as a songster by 
other members of his genus, but there are numerous species of Mocking- 
birds, one ranging as far south as Patagonia, which sing equally well, while 
some of the southern Thrashers and Wrens even exceed ours in musi- 
cal ability. 


FAMILY 15. CREEPERS. Certhiide. 


Range.—Of the dozen or more species included in this family only one, 
the Brown Creeper, reaches the New World, the others being distributed 
over the larger part of the eastern hemisphere. 

Season. —The Brown Creeper nests from northern New England north- 
ward, and in the western 
United States his racial 
representatives all extend 
south along the Rocky 
mountains to southern 
Mexico. In the east it 
migrates southward late 
in September and re- 
turns about May 1, win- 
tering from northern New 
England to the Gulf 
States. 

Color. —With the ex- 
ception of the European 
Wall Creeper, which has 
rose markings in the 
wings, the Creepers are 
dull, neutral-tinted birds, 
the streaked brown of our 
species bringing it into 
close harmony in color 
with the bark of trees BROWN CREEPER. Family Certhiide 
which it frequents. (One-shied natural size) 

External Structure.—The slender, curved bill and especially the stif- 
fened, pointed tail-feathers are the most noticeable characteristics of our 
Creeper, but the latter feature is not shared by all the members of the 
family, some of which have soft, rounded tail-feathers. 
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Bird- Lore 


Appearance and Habits—The Creeper’s distinguishing trait is made 


known by its name. 


In ascending trees it uses the tail, as do the Wood- 


peckers, for a prop or support; and we have here, therefore, an interesting 
instance of the development of similar structure, among birds distantly re- 


(One-third natural size) 
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TITMICE AND NUTHATCHES. 


White-breasted Nuthatch 
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Chickadee 


Tufted Titmouse 


lated, as a result of similar habit. 

Song. — The Brown Creeper’s 
usual note during the winter is a 
faint seep. To the birds inhabit- 
ing Maine is attributed a song ‘ ex - 
quisitely pure and tender,’ but the 
song of those I heard in Mexico 
was a decidedly mediocre, squeaky 
performance. 


TITMICcE AND NuT- 
Paride. 


FAMILY 16. 
HATCHES. 


Range.— As is the case with 
most northern families of birds, the 
Paridz have representatives in both 
the New and Old Worlds. The 
Titmice number some 75 species, 
of which 19 are American, 7 of 
these being found north of Mexico 
and four of them east of the 
Mississippi. 

The Nuthatches number some 
20 species, only four of which 
are American, all of these being 
found from Mexico northward and 
three of them east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Season. — Our Titmice and 
Nuthatches are, as a rule, only 
slightly but regularly migratory. 
The Red-breasted Nuthatch, how- 
ever, is an exception, coming to 
us more or less irregularly from the 
north early in September and re- 
maining until April or May. 

Color.—Gray above and white 
below is the prevailing type of col- 
oration in this family; a color- 
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scheme which, while it apparently does not bring them into harmony with 
their surroundings, conforms with Thayer’s law for the coloration of ani- 
mals, that is, darker above than below. 

External Structure.—Chickadees and Nuthatches are so different in 
structure that some authors place them in separate families, though they are 
not so treated in the ‘ Check-List’ of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 
The Chickadees have a short, stout bill, the nostrils being covered by bristly 
tufts as in the Crows and Jays; indeed, as many systematists have remarked, 
there are no structural characters other than size to distinguish the Chick- 
adees from the Jays. The tail is rather long and rounded, the outer 
primary being short, and the plumage loose and fluffy. 

The Nuthatches agree with the Chickadees in having the outer primary 
short, but differ from them in having a short, square tail, long, slender bill, 
and much longer toes and toe-nails 

Appearance and Habits.—The climbing habit of Nuthatches is their 
distinguishing characteristic in life, and their elongated toes and toe-nails 
are doubtless of assistance to them in this connection, though the tail appar - 
ently here plays no part beyond being short enough not to interfere with their 
movements in either direction. The bill is used as a pick, but its length 
apparently renders it more serviceable in reaching into cracks and crevices. 

With the Chickadees the stout bill is employed in excavating a nesting- 
hole and in hammering food held by the strong feet. 

Song.—Though possessing a variety of notes, neither Chickadees nor 
Nuthatches can be considered songsters. The former, however, utter 
whistled calls which are often possessed of much sweetness. 


The Migration of Warblers 


Few subjects are of more interest to field students of birds than 
the migration of the host of Warblers which pass northward in the spring 
and southward in the fall. Coming from their far winter homes when the 
weather is comparatively settled, there is a certain regularity in their move- 
ments which makes a study of them unusually valuable. For both these 
reasons BIRD-LORE proposes to devote much attention during the coming 
year to the times of arrival and departure of Warblers in eastern North 
America, and in this undertaking it asks the cooperation of all its readers 
who have notes on the migration of Warblers. The notes should give 
(1) the place of observation; (2) the observer’s name; (3) name of 
the species, followed by the data called for in the Biologic Survey Migration 
Schedules, that is, (4) when was it first seen? and about how many were 
seen? (5) when did it become common? (6) when was it last seen? 
(7) is it common or rare? If you cannot reply to all these questions 
answer those you can and send your notes to the editor of BirD-LORE any 
time during the next two months. 
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The Young Observers’ Contest 


The prize for the best essay on the birds of June and July goes to 
Master Stewart Mackie Emery, of Morristown, N. J. 

In preparing their essays on the birds of August and September, in com- 
petition for the prize offered in August Birp-LOoRE, we ask young observers 
to remember that those contributions showing the greatest amount of 
original observation will stand the best chance of winning the award. 
What we desire is not general information on the bird-life of August and 
September, but we want to know what you have seen in the woods, fields 
or marshes during these two months. These essays should be sent in 
during the first half of October. 

We now offer a fifth prize of a book or books to the value of two 
dollars to the young observer of fourteen years or under who sends us the 
best seven- or eight-hundred word article on the birds of October 
and November. 


What Bird is This? 


Field Description.—Length 5.75 inches. Upper parts streaked with black, brownish gray and grayish brown 
a grayish line over the eye, under parts white streaked with black, @ buf band across the breast and on the flanks. 


Nore.—Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine, it being believed that this method cf arousing the student’s 
curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters on his mind far more strongly 
than if its name were given with the picture. 

The species figured in August is the female Indigo Bunting, which in worn, breeding 
plumage shows almost no trace of blue and is then easily confused with certain Sparrows. 


RNotes from Field and Stunyp 


A Catbird’s Musical Ability 


A Catbird who chose our back yard as 
his home during the past summer has 
interested me on several occasions by his 
attempts at imitation. 

One noon, as I came in at the back door, 
I heard a Canary singing, and wondered 
whose song it could be that I could hear so 
plainly. I came into the house, but curiosity 
got the better of me and I had to go back 
to investigate. There was my Canary, 
perched on a lawn-seat, dressed in dark 
drab instead of yellow, singing as a three- 
months-old Canary would sing. There 


were no rough notes in his song, such as 
are usually heard when the Catbird tries to 
imitate; but he stopped short of the full 
melody and left me with that aggravating 
feeling one has when the final measure of 
any musical composition is left off on ac- 


count of an interruption. 

Another day, I heard what started to be 
my Rose-breasted Grosbeak’s familiar sen- 
tences, and I opened my eyes to see him. 
Just then that squawk, so familiar to those 
who are acquainted with the Catbird, came 
out in the middle of his imitation, and I 
said, “No, you don’t fool me. The Gros- 
beak never puts in any such discords. His 
notes are all harmonious and pure tone. 
You will have to do better than that.” He 
finished just as the Grosbeak does, and 
that one rough squawk was all there was to 
tell me it was not the Grosbeak. 

Memorial Day, a hand-organ came 
along. That was his chance. The hand- 
organ was putting in its best efforts on 
some rattle-te-bang music, which was too 
much for the poor Catbird; he must try 
anyway—do it or die. So he struck in. A 
few of the notes he got right, but more of 
them he did not, for in his haste to keep up 
to the time he put in almost anything to 
fill up the measures. He had this to com- 
fort him anyway,—he did not let that tor- 
menting hand-organ come out ahead. His 


time was as good as the organ’s,—accent, 
evenness of beat, rests and all. I have not 
seen much of him for several weeks now, 
but presume he has been attending the 
music festival which has been in progress. 
—Enmiy B. Pe.iet, Worcester, Mass. 


The Warbling Vireo a Nest Singer 


The account of the singing of a War- 
bling Vireo from its nest, in the September- 
October, 1901, Birp-Lore, almost exactly 
describes a similar experience of my own 
last summer, which surprised me greatly, 
it seemed so unusual. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether these’ two incidents 
are exceptions, or whether they merely show 
the habit of the species. 

It was at New Russia, Essex county, 
New York. The nest was in a maple tree, 
bordering the road in front of the house. 
After sitting had begun it was noticed (on 
June 1) that at intervals the singing of 
the Warbling Vireo was stationary for some 
minutes near the nest. The nest was 
watched more closely, and soon one of my 
class discovered that one of the birds sang 
while brooding, and the other did not. By 
advancing with caution we could stand 
directly beneath the nest and see the little 
bill open to pour forth the song. The 
music was not so continuous while the 
singer was thus under inspection, for he 
had to stop often to cock his head and turn 
his bright eye inquiringly down upon the 
listener below. But when undistracted by 
a sight of his audience he repeated the 
strain with almost perfect regularity once in 
five seconds! Once, when he was timed, 
this was kept up for five minutes. This 
period was about the usual length of his 
sitting, and then his mate entered the tree 
with little scolding notes, a small form 
dashed through the air to a distant row of 
trees, leaving a trail of song behind, and 
silence fell in the maple tree. 

It was natural to conclude that the singer 
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was the male and the silent sitter the female, 
which was doubtless the case. — Mary 
MANN MILLER. 


Nesting Habits of the Chimney Swift 


Although having often read of the Chim- 
ney Swift nesting in hollow trees, and the 
usual place being in unused chimneys, 
nothing has ever come to my notice, in 
literature, stating that they nest in other 
places. 

In this locality, more nests are built 
inside buildings than there are inside chim- 
neys. The nests are usually glued to the 
gable end of the building—sometimes barns, 
sometimes old uninhabited houses are 
chosen—and one nest, the past summer, was 
built in a blacksmith shop within fifteen 
feet of the forge. A number of years ago 
a pair nested in the upper part of a house 
in which a family lived, and near to a bed 
in which children slept every night. In 
this case the birds entered through a broken 
window. 

On only two occasions has the writer 
observed the Swifts collecting their nest 
material. They chose the dead twigs 
from the tops of trees, on one occasion a 
white maple, ‘another time from a hemlock. 
As the birds flew slowly along, they would 
seize a twig in their bill and were generally 
successful in breaking it away. When the 
twig was not broken off, the bird would fly 
but a short distance and return and try 
ancther. 

Sometimes the egg-laying begins before 
the nest is completed. The eggs are laid 
usually in the morning, one being laid each 
day until the set is completed, the number 
being five. 

When the last egg is laid incubation be- 
gins, twenty-two days being required before 
the young are hatched. 

Should the first set of eggs be taken, and 
the birds not frightened, they will again 
have eggs, in the same nest, in two weeks’ 
time. 

Whether both birds incubate I do not 
know, as the sexes are so nearly alike in 
plumage. 

About three weeks are required for the 
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young to get a sufficient growth of wing- 
feathers to be able to fly. During this time 
they are fed by both birds, at any time, day 
or night. 

A chimney would appear to be a very 
safe place for a pair of birds to raise a 
brood to be free from enemies. Yet there 
is one enemy they are unable to cope with 
—that is rain. A heavy rain, when the 
young are about half grown, loosens the 
glued sticks from the sooty chimney, and 
young and nest fall to the bottom of the 
shaft, where the young soon perish of hun- 
ger, as the old birds do not seem to feed 
them after the fall. 

In such cases the young are often taken 
by the people of the house, placed in a 
small basket or box, lowered a short dis- 
tance into the chimney from the top, where 
they are fed and cared for as if nothing 
had happened.—W. H. Moore, Scotch 
Lake, N. B. 


Destruction of Birds by Lightning 


In connection with Dr. Morton’s account 
of the destruction of birds by a hail-storm, 
at Minneapolis, in August, 1901, published 
in this issue of Birp-Lore, the following 
report from the ‘N. Y. Sun’ of the effect 
on Sparrows of a severe storm which oc- 
curred in New York city on the evening 
of July 28, is of interest: “More than a 
thousand Sparrows were killed by the storm 
at the corner of Hudson and Third streets, 
Hoboken. Two large shade trees in front 
of the Beachwood apartment house were 
struck by lightning shortly after the storm 
began, and a moment afterward the lawn 
in front of the house was a carpet of feathers. 
Most of the birds were killed outright, 
but there were several hundred that be- 
gan to hop about their dead mates and 
chirp.” 


Cats and Bells. 


A correspondent recommends the placing 
of bells on cats to prevent them from catch- 
ing birds, and states that the plan has been 
tried with success. 


Book News and Reviews 


Two VanisHinG Game Birps: THE 
Woopcock AND THE Woop Duck. By 
A. K. Fisner, Ornithologist Biologi- 
cal Survey. Year-Book U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, 1901, pp. 447-456. 

Dr. Fisher’s experience as a sportsman, 
combined with his wide knowledge as an 
ornithologist, permits him to speak with 
unusual authoritativeness on the question of 
game protection. This paper, therefore, as 
might be expected, is one of the most prac- 
tical, convincing contributions to the subject 
which has come to our attention. Senti- 
ment is an admirable thing in itself, but a 
weak weapon when turned toward those 
who observe the game laws simply because 
they might be subjected to penalty for 
breaking them; and the strength of Dr. 
Fisher’s argument lies in the hard, sound 
undeniable facts on which it is based. He 
shows the rapid decrease of Woodcock and 
Wood Duck, and then proves, and proves 
conclusively, that if these birds are not 
given better and more uniform protection 
than they now receive they will become 
practically exterminated.—F. M. C. 


Cueck-ListT OF CALIFORNIA Birps. By 
JosepH GRINNELL. Pacific Coast Avi- 
fauna No. 3. Cooper Ornithological 
Club, Santa Clara, Calif. 8vo. 98 
pages, 2 maps. 

An. annotated list of California birds has 
long been one of the wants of working 
ornithologists which the author of the list 
under consideration is well qualified to fill. 
He enumerates 491 species and subspecies 
as duly entitled to recognition as California 
birds, and under each one gives, as 
synonyms, the names which have also been 
applied to it as a California bird, and its 
“status” or manner of occurrence. Maps, 
based on climatic conditions, outline the 
“life zones” and “faunal areas” adopted 
by the author, and greatly assist the reader 
in understanding that portion of the work 
which relates to distribution. 

While we should be grateful to Mr. 


Grinnell for the preparation of a paper 
which will undoubtedly be useful, we be- 
lieve its value would have been increased 
by the inclusion of the dates of occurrence 
of the rarer species, with references tu the 
publication in which their capture was re- 
corded. Again, with no desire to be over- 
critical, we cannot but feel that the interests 
of ornithology in California—the ‘ Check- 
List,’ we understand is intended chiefly for 
younger students—would have better served 
had the author accepted the verdict of the 
A. O. U. Committee by omitting numbers 
of races which the committee has rejected. 
Mr. Grinnell is, of course, entitled to his 
epinion in regard to the desirability of 
recognizing these forms, but it is unfor- 
tunate that the “younger students ” of Cali- 
fornia’s birds should be called upon to 
learn, even by name, birds which have 
been declared by those perhaps better 
qualified to judge than Mr. Grinnell, not 
worth the naming. 

In any event, there is no excuse for giving 
these rejected forms the apparent endorse- 
ment of the A. O. U. by placing before 
their names, without other comment than 
an unexplained “part,” the A. O. U. 
Check-List number.—F. M. C. 


More TALes oF THE Birps. By W. 
Warpve Fowrer. Illustrated by 
Frances L. Futvrer. The Macmillan 
Co, 1902. 12mo0. 232 pages, 8 plates. 


We have no American writer on birds 
with whom Mr. Fowler can be compared; 
his methods differ from those of our popular 
authors, and make his ‘tales’ a singular 
combination of fact and fancy which it 
would be hazardous for a less skilful writer 
to attempt to duplicate. His birds talk, but 
they are a true ornithologist’s bird for all 
that, and each story emphasizes the close 
relation which should and does exist be- 
tween birds and man, and is admirably 
adapted to awaken genuine sympathy with 
bird life. —F. M. C. 
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Tue Birp CAaLenpAR. By CLARENCE 
Moores Weep. Rand, McNally & 
Co. 32mo. 80 pages. 

The purpose for which this booklet and 
similar ones for trees and flowers is in- 
tended, is best explained in their author’s 
preface: “The use of these books will give 
a connection between school work and out- 
door observations of the pupil that is very 
advantageous. They will dignify the 
nature-study work, and will develop the 
power of seeing things accurately ”— re- 
marks which we heartily endorse. J. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Osprey.—The April number ot 
‘The Osprey’ opens with a most interest- 
ing and instructive article on the ‘ Feeding 
Habits of the Coot and other Water-Fowl,’ 
by B. W. Evermann. The observations 
were made at Lake Maxinkuckee, Indiana, 
upon twenty-seven species of birds, but, as 
the title of the paper indicates, the Coot 
received the greatest amount of attention. 
Professor Evermann found that this bird, 
which is usually despised by sportsmen, is 
an expert diver, and as an article of food is 
superior to most Ducks. Early in the sea- 
son the Coots fed largely on the winter 
buds of the wild celery, but after these be- 
came scarce and hard to procure, other 
aquatic plants were eaten In securing this 
food it was often necessary for them to go 
to a depth of over twenty feet, and to re- 
main under water for at least a quarter of a 
minute. The paper on the vernacular 
names of the birds of the Marianne, or 
Ladrone Islands, by W. E. Safford, is con- 
tinued from the March issue and contains 
notes on thirty-five species of birds, 
together with an alphabet of the Chamorro 
language. The May and June numbers 
contain several! noteworthy papers. In the 
‘Winter Water-fowl of the Des Moines 
Rapids,’ E. S. Currier treats of the various 
species that inhabited the open holes 
during the winter, and especially of the 
Golden-eye, or Whistler, which was’ the 
commonest Duck. 

B. J. Bretherton makes some pertinent 
remarks on the * Destruction of Birds by 
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Lighthouses,’ and gives interesting details 
showing how vast numbers of migrating 
birds are killed. ‘The Works of John 
Cassin,’ by Doctor Gill; ‘ Recent Views 
of the Sable or Ipswich Sparrow,’ by W. 
E. Saunders; ‘ The Mississippi Kite,’ by 
A. F. Ganier; ‘ Northern Parula Warbler,’ 
by J. M. Swain; and ‘The Porto Rican 
Pewee,’ by B. S. Bowdish, are all of in- 
terest and are well worthy of careful read- 
ing. The three supplements, containing ‘A 
General History of Birds’ by Doctor Gill, 
cover twenty pages. The great delay in the 
appearance of ‘The Osprey’ is partly due 
to the serious illness of the esteemed editor, 
Doctor Gill. We are glad to allay anxiety, 


however, by assuring his friends that he has 
so far recovered his health as to be able to 
enjoy literary work once again.—A. K. F. 


Witson Buttetin.—Number 39 of ‘ The 
Wilson Bulletin’ has appeared since our 
last review, and contains ‘ Winter Bird 
Studies in Lorain County, Ohio,’ by Lynds 
Jones; ‘A Preliminary List of the Birds of 
Yakima County, Washington,’ by W. L. 
Dawson; ‘ Incubation Period of the Mock- 
ing Bird,’ by J. W. Daniel, Jr., and the 
recording of the European Widgeon as a 
new bird for Ohio by Lynds Jones. Pro- 
fessor Jones has devoted a great deal of time 
and energy during the past six years in 
making a study of the winter birds of 
Lorain county as complete as possible. He 
found it impracticable to work over this 
whole area, so chose as an alternative five 
routes that would bring him in contact with 
the most diversified country. As a reward 
for this labor sixty-five winter residents 
were observed, of which fifty were of more 
or less regular occurrence. A map showing 
the routes along which observations were 
made accompanies this interesting paper.’ 
Local bird lists from the northwest are 
especially desirable; consequently the paper 
by W. L. Dawson on ‘The Birds of 
Yakima County, Washington,’ is most 
timely. The author wishes it to be under- 
stood that this list of one hundred and 
twenty-three species, which is necessarily 
incomplete on account of the extent of terri- 
tory, is merely a working basis for future 
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investigation. A Yellow-throated Vireo, 
which had wandered hundreds of miles out 
of its normal range, is recorded ‘as nar- 
rowly scrutinized in a quaking ash grove, 
May 12, 1895.’ Although Franklin’s 
Grouse undoubtedly occurs on Mt. Adams 
and about Cowlitz Pass, the remarks under 
this caption evidently refer to the Sooty or 
‘Blue Grouse’ and not to the Fool Hen, 
which is a typical boreal species dwelling 
among firs and spruces, and not in the 
lower mountain ranges of the Upper 
Sonoran and Transition Zones.—A. K. F. 


Tue Conpor.—The July-August num- 
ber of ‘The Condor’ contains several in- 
teresting articles on the nesting habits of 
western birds, among which may be men- 
tioned Bowles’ ‘Notes on the Black- 
throated Gray Warbler,’ Gilman’s ‘ Nest- 
ing of the Little Flammulated Screech Owl 
on San Gorgonio Mountain’ in southern 
California, and Bailey’s ‘ Nesting of the 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet’ near Kenai, 
Alaska. The Kinglet’s nest was found in 
a dense spruce about thirty feet from the 
ground, and is described as pyriform in 
shape, with the small end down, beautifully 
made of moss, fur, and silky, fibrous sub- 
stances compactly woven together. On 
June 6 it contained eleven eggs slightly ad- 
vanced in incubation. Two sets of eggs of 
Clarke’s Nutcracker are recorded by Johnson 
from Box Elder Mountain, Utah, one with 
five eggs collected on April 8, when the 
snow was five feet deep under the tree, 
and the other taken on April 17. 

Under the title ‘Notes on the Verdin,’ 
Gilman calls attention to the winter nests 
of Auriparus flaviceps, constructed for 
roosting purposes, which are built by both 
sexes and differ somewhat from the breed- 
ing nests. An interesting account of two 
Yellow-billed Magpies raised in captivity 
is given by Noack, showing that the Cali- 
fornia bird has remarkable vocal powers 
and considerable ability to articulate. 
These characteristics would seem to render 
it more attractive as a pet than the European 
Magpie, which is often imported as a cage 
bird. The Southern White-headed Wood- 
pecker (Xenopicus gravirostris) is sep- 
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arated from typical X. albolarvatus, by 
Grinnell, on characters which are “slight, 
and apparently exist only in dimensions, 
chiefly of the bill.” In spite of the fact 
that “individual variation brings an over- 
lapping of characters” and that “ geographi- 
cal continuity of ranges possibly exists,” the 
new form is given the rank of a full 
species!—T. S. P. 


Book News 


Houcuton, Mirriin & Co., announce for 
early publication a ‘ Hand-book of the Birds 
of the Western United States,’ by Florence 
Merriam Bailey. The book will be fully 
illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and 
will, it is needless to say, satisfactorily sup- 
ply the long-existing demand for a work 
devoted to western birds. 


WE are informed that the results of Dr. 
R. M. Strong’s long-continued studies on 
the colors of feathers will be published by 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy dur- 
ing the autumn. 


Tue Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
has published, in attractive form, Mr. H. P. 
Attwater’s admirable address to Texas farm- 
ers, on ‘ Birds in their Relation to Agricul - 
ture.’ Copies of this pamphlet can doubtless 
be obtained from Mr. Attwater at Houston, 
Texas. 


Nor only the personal friends of Mr. Otto 
Widmann, but readers of his characteristic 
and delightful sketches of bird life, will 
learn with extreme regret of his loss, by fire, 
of field notes covering a period of thirty 
years’ observation. 


Circucar No. 38 of the Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, calls the attention of sports- 
men, dealers in game, and transportation 
companies to the laws relative to the ship- 
ment of game, insectivorous birds and birds 
killed for millinery purposes. 

From the same source a chart is issued 
giving a synopsis of the game laws of the 
United States, and also, as Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 160, a summary of the provisions of the 
game laws for 1902. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


A Question of Identity 


We are frequently in receipt of reports of 
the occurrence of rare birds or of birds far 
beyond the boundaries of their normal 
range, which, while sent in perfectly good 
faith, are obviously based on faulty obser- 
vation, though it is difficult, in fact some- 
times impossible, to convince the observer 
of his error in identification. When such 
observations are not published no especial 
harm results from them beyond increasing 
the student’s liability to err again, but 
when they are recorded in print they be- 
come part of the literature of ornithology 
and cannot be ignored, even by those who 
feel assured of their incorrectness. 

So the question arises, What constitutes 
justifiable grounds for publicly recording 
the occurrence of an exceedingly rare species 
or of a species beyond the limits of its own 
country? The professional ornithologist 
replies, “the capture of a specimen ;” but to 
this violent method of identifying, the opera- 
glass student objects, and, sentiment aside, 
we think rightly. It is undeniably exciting 
to secure a specimen of a rare species, or to 
add a species to the known fauna of one’s 
state; but we believe that the science of 
ornithology would have been more benefitted 


by the life of most of these “rare” birds 
than in their death. What, for instance, 
might now be the range of the Mocking- 
bird if practically every bird and nest of 
this species found by collectors north of its 
usual range had not been taken? Again, 
how often the gun has robbed us of most 
interesting and important facts in the life 
history of that ornithological mystery, 
Brewster’s Warbler! 

But, in refusing to use the gun, must the 
opera-glass student be denied the privilege 
of having his observations accepted without 
question ? It depends upon many and varied 
circumstances. In the first place, gun or 
no gun, we must take into consideration the 
mental attitude of the enthusiastic bird 
student afield. It is in the highest degree 
receptive; he is on the lookout for rare 
birds, and both eye and ear are ready and 
willing to interpret favorably any sight or 
sound not clearly seen or heard. We know 
an experienced collector of birds who was 
exceedingly desirous of securing a specimen 
of a Nonpareil, a bird he had never seen in 
nature. When, therefore, he first reached 
the range of this beautiful and strikingly 
colored bird he was constantly alert to de- 
tect it; and it was not long before he saw a 
bright, full-plumaged male perched in plain 
view. on the topmost twig of a low bush. It 
was in easy range; he fired, the bird fell, 
he rushed in and picked up a—Yellow- 
rumped Warbler! 

Another collector we know of identified 
with certainty a Blue Grosbeak some two 
or three hundred miles north of its usual 
range, but the report of his gun, singularly 
enough, transformed it into a male Cow- 
bird! Still another excitedly chased a 
Dickcissel from field to field, and when it 
at length fell a victim to his aim he found 
he had been pursuing a male English 
Sparrow! 

So we might enumerate dozens of cases 
illustrating our liability to err in making 
field identifications, and the extreme care 
needed to name accurately in nature 
birds which we have never seen alive. 
Consequently, we should number among 
the requirements of field identification the 
following: (1) Experience in naming 
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birds in nature, and familiarity, at least, 
with the local fauna. (2) A good field- 
or opera-glass. (3) Opportunity to ob- 
serve the bird closely and repeatedly with 
the light at one’s back. (4) A detailed 
description of the plumage, appearance, ac- 
tions and notes (if any ) of the bird, writ- 
ten while it isunder observation. (5) Ex- 
amination of a specimen of the supposed 
species to confirm one’s identification. Even 
with these conditions fulfilled, our belief in 
the correctness of an observer’s identification 
would depend upon the possibility of the 
occurrence of the species said to have been 
seen. For example, the presence of an 
individual bird at a given locality, either 
as an escape or estray, is always possible, 
provided the bird has sufficient power of 
flight to enable it to make long journeys, 
or could endure caged life. But when we 
receive news of the observation, in large 
numbers and frequently, of some species 
which has never been seen within two or 
three thousand miles of the place whence 
our correspondent reports it, we feel 
assured that an error has been made in 
identification. 

After all, the discovery of one new fact 
in the life history of the must common spe- 
cies is of greater importance than the cap- 
ture, with gun or glass, of a bird which, 
like thousands of birds before it, has lost 
its way and wandered to parts uninhabited 
by its species. 


A Debt of Bird Students 


No science in this country has been more 
benefitted by organization than that of 
ornithology, through the formation, in 1883, 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 
Wholly apart from the Union’s work in 
inaugurating systematic observations on the 
migration of birds, in supporting a journal 
of ornithology, and in establishing and 
maintaining a committee on bird protection 
which for the past eighteen years has been 
actively engaged in the work of bird preser- 
vation, the Union brought order out of 
chaos in formulating a code of nomenclature 
for zodlogists and in publishing an author- 
itative ‘Check-List’ of North American birds, 
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wherein, as a result of the labors of the 
Union’s Committee on Classification and 
Nomenclature, the views of various orni- 
thologists were harmonized and for the first 
time in many years we had one standard 
system of nomenclature and classification. 
Nor did the labors of this committee end 
with the publication of the ‘Check-List,’ 
annual meetings now being held to pass 
upon the systematic work of the preceding 
year, so far as it affects American birds, so 
that the layman is kept thoroughly abreast 
of the times by a committee of experts, in 
whose judgment he may have complete 
confidence. 

Amateur ornithologists in America are, 
therefore, far more deeply indebted to the 
good offices of tlie Union than they realize, 
and they should acknowledge the assistance 
which, directly or indirectly, they have re- 
ceived from it by showing sufficient interest 
in the welfare of the Union to lend it their 
personal support. Every student of birds 
in America should be a member of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and there 
are probably none who are not eligible as 
candidates for election to its recently formed 
class of Associates, which is composed 
wholly of amateurs. The annual dues are 
three dollars, in return for which the mem- 
ber receives a copy of the Union’s official 
magazine, ‘The Auk,’ a quarterly, each 
volume of which contains about 400 pages, 
and, what is even more important, he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
identified with an organization of kindred 
spirits, to which is largely due the present 
widespread interest in bird-study in this 
country. 

The Union meets annually, and the 
Congress for the present year will be held 
in the United States National Museum, 
at Washington, D. C., November 18-20. 
We hope all the readers of Birp-Lore 
who can attend this twentieth Congress 
of the Union will do so, but, in any 
event, whether or not it is possible for 
them to be present, we trust they will not 
fail to apply for Associate Membership 
in the Union to its treasurer, William 
Dutcher, at 525 Manhattan avenue, New 
York city. 
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Back to First Principles 


The first tenet of the Audubon movement 
was the suppression of the use of bird 
plumage for millinery purposes. “So long 
as women wear any but Ostrich feathers 
on their hats, so long will birds be killed 
to supply them ”—ranged the protest in turn 
from every society that joined the ranks. 
After we had preached and talked this for 
several years, some of us began to feel that 
an impression had been made once and for 
all, and that it was no longer necessary to 
dwell so forcibly upon this phase of the 
work; people were getting bored, and we 
heard on all sides that the really nice people 
were at least giving up the wearing of 
egrets and the plumage of our native birds. 
We therefore flattered ourselves that what 
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the ‘really nice’ elect to do, must sooner 
or later be followed by Aoi polloi, and 
turned our attention to the educational side 
of bird protection, i. e., teaching the 
masses to identify birds, to know their 
habits and economic value, and ‘so, logi- 
cally, come to desire of their own volition to 
give birds the complete protection that is 
the end and aim of our work. 

Not to bore people and to render the 
pledge suitable for the sternef sex, we said 
less and less about birds on bonnets and ap- 
pealed more to the love of outdoor life to 
gain our ends. 

As a direct result, laws have been passed 
in many states curbing and stopping the 
traffic in native birds and, carried by the 
Abbot Thayer fund, the cry of “Save the 
Gulls and Terns” has echoed along the en- 
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tire Atlantic coast. But the masses have 
been only stirred, as a ripple passing over 
the surface of the great deep; and the mil- 
linery trade journals of midsummer herald 
another period of feather-wearing that 
promises to equal in quantity anything we 
have seen. We cannot blame the dealers 
so long as they keep within the letter of the 
law; we cannot blame them for desiring to 
have the laws framed to suit their purposes. 
It is the demand alone that we must blame, 
and it is this demand that can only be sub- 
dued by international cooperation, as well as 
by organized home effort. Nothing can pre- 
sent the present status more graphically than 
some clippings from these same trade 
journals, for the more we see how we are 
regarded by the opposition the more we 
shall realize its force. 

The following advertisement, unique in 
its way, taken from one of these journals, 
appears in conspicuous type ornamented by 
cuts of birds and fishes: 


Factory, Lindenhurst, L. I. 


MAX HERMAN & CO. 


Beg to offer to the Trade a com- 
plete line of novelties imported and 
of our own make. 


The prospects for the coming sea- 
son are apparently for a general line, 
such as Fancy Feathers, Wings, 
Pompons, Palms, Paradise, Aigrettes, 
Ostrich Plumes, Autumn Flowers, 
and last, but not least, BIRDS. 


To our kind and feeling friends 
who are prejudiced against the wear- 
ing of birds, besides such as are pro- 
tected by law, we respectfully offer a 
a fine selection of FISH of different 
breeds, which are the latest Parisian 
creation. 


It is really difficult to tell whether this 
offer to supply fish to decorate the hats of 
the sensitive is a tribute to their feelings or 
subtle satire; and we greatly wonder if the 
fish are real stuffed fish or hollow mock- 
eries of gauze. 

These from the midsummer number of 
‘The Millinery Trade Review’: 
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HANDLING LARGE LOTS 


* There can be no gainsaying the fact that 
fancy feather effects are to take an extraor- 
dinary part in the coming season’s millinery, 
and, judging from the great number of cases 
received and shipped by William Kone- 
mann, his American representatives are get- 
ting a full share of business. They carry 
a large stock of birds’ breasts, wings, quills 
and novelty effects, which are added to by 
each incoming steamer. From this assort- 
ment excellent selections can be made by 
millinery jobbers, not only now, but all 
through the season. *Tis a good house to 
make a friend of.” 


PLUMAGE OF THE FEATHERY KINGDOM 


“That high-class novelties in birds, bird 
plumage and fancy feather effects, consist- 
ing principally of breasts, wings, quills, 
aigrettes, paradise and pompons, are to be 
prominent feature in the season millinery, 
goes without the saying. The edict of fash- 
ion has gone forth, and Paris will revel in 
bird plumage as soon as the season opens, 
with increasing demand as the season 
advances. 

“L. Henry & Co., while importing large 
quantities of this class of merchandise, have 
a domestic plant that is productive of more 
than ordinary results in creating designs 
that meet with marked favor with millinery 
buyers. Their sample-room is now filled 
with all the plumage of the feather tribe 
that is at all likely to be sought for, and it 
is an exhibition that will be appreciated by 
the general millinery public. Their pat- 
tern hats will be placed on exhibition, 
together with their more recent shipments 
from Paris of novelties tn fancy effects, com- 
mencing Monday, July 7.” 


The following, from the same journal, is 
interesting in that the matter is logically 
handled and the lines we italicize regarding 
the use of bird pests for decorative purposes 
is full of import. If we could be sure that 
the use of the English Sparrow and English 
Starling, who has come to stay,—and we fear 
will prove a greater nuisance than the 
former bird,—for millinery purposes would 
not cause the innocent species of Sparrows 
to suffer through mistaken identity, the trade 
might easily supply the “ long-felt want” of 
small birds: 


BIRDS AND BIRD PLUMAGE IN MILLINERY 


* The Illinois Audubon Society has issued 
a circular letter, which it has forwarded to 
the millinery trade of Chicago, wholesale 
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and retail, warning it against the buying 
and selling of birds for millinery purposes. 
The circular has been widely copied by the 
press of the country, and no doubt will 
have some influence upon the timid ones of 
the trade. The circular reads: 


***GenTLEMEN: The Illinois Audubon 
Society for the protection of birds desire to 
call your attention to the following extract 
from the Illinois Game Law, which has been 
in force in this state since April, 1899: 

***SecTion 3. Any person who shall 
within the state kill or catch or have in his 
or her possession, living or dead, any wild 
bird, other than a game bird, English 
Sparrow, Crow, Crow Blackbird, or 
Chicken Hawk, or who shall purchase, 
offer or expose for sale any such wild bird 
after it has been killed or caught, shall, for 
each offense, be subject to a fine of five dol- 
lars for each bird killed or caught or had in 

ion, living or dead, or imprisonment 
‘or ten days, or both, at the discretion 
of the court. 

*** Public sentiment, as evidenced by the 
action of both state and national govern- 
ments, no longer warrants the use of wild 
birds for millinery purposes, many states 
besides Illinois no longer permitting their 
sale. Birds are an absolute necessity to 
man as consumers of insects and weed seeds, 
and as scavengers along their shores. 

** * The Illinois Audubon Society urges you 
to comply with the law of the state, because 
it hopes that you will place yourself on the 
side of those who protect birds rather than 
of those who destroy them, and also failure 
to comply with the law must lay those who 
violate it open to pxpsecution. 

***Tn purchasing your fall stock, we hope 
most earnestly that you will take these facts 
into consideration.’ 


‘* The above circular applies to the wild 
birds of the state or those of any other 
state, sold within the state of Illinois. 
The law was ostensibly passed to protect 
game birds, and to prevent the killing 
of game birds out of season. Various 
amendments make the law apply to any wild 
bird, whether it be water fowl, song bird or 
insectivorous bird. The members of the 
Millinery Merchants’ Protective Associa- 
tion are in accord with the law as it reads, 
and will not handle North American birds 
or foreign birds of the same species, but the 
association claims that no state can legislate 
for the protection of birds of foreign countries 
not of the same species as the birds of 
America. There are myriads of birds that 
are pests in other countries, which said 
countries are glad to be rid of, that are not 
under the ban, which will be imported and 
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which will be passed by the custom in- 
spectors, and on which a duty will be paid. 
As long as the United States Government 
collects the duty on such importations it will 
be construed as a license to sell such mer- 
chandise, and it will be sold until the courts 
decree otherwise. 

‘*The press of the whole country has a 
mistaken idea regarding bird plumage. It 
assumes that everything in the shape of a 
feather that is used in millinery trimming is 
embraced in the law from which the above 
extract is taken, and which is similar to 
other state laws passed for the protection of 
birds and bird plumage. There are tons of 
feather plumage used in the manufacture of 
what the trade technically terms ‘Fancy 
Feathers,’ much of which is the pluma 
of game birds or plumage of barnyard fowl. 

** Fashion has already decreed that bird 
plumage will obtain as an article of milli- 
nery ornamentation to a great extent this 
coming fall and winter; and, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the extremists of the 
Audubons to prevent its sale, much of it will 
be used. The Millinery Merchants’ Pro- 
tective Association wi'l aid every laudable 
effort to prevent the killing of native song 
birds, but it will brook no interference with 
the manufacture and sale of made birds or 
fancy feathers made from the feathers. of 
barnyard fowl.’’ 


Such sane and logical arguments as these 
show that it is not merely the ignorant and 
unreasonable that we have to combat. 

The ‘ Review’ is full of announcements 
of the coming reign of feathers, for which, I 
have said before, the law and the lady must 


join hands to shorten. But if these two 
continue to disagree, let us invoke the law 
by all means, as it is constitutionally more 
dependable. 

The manner in which the bird pro- 
tectionists are referred to in editorial squibs 
by these same journals is somewhat encourag- 
ing, for people seldom take the trouble to 
deride an object which in no wise troubles 
them; for example: 


‘* *No intimidation’ should be the watch- 
word of the millinery trade from land’s end 
to land’s end when it comes in contact with 
the extremists of the Audubon societies. It 
was the Chicago branch of the Audubon 
conclave that rejected the proposition of the 
trade to import no birds of the same species 
as the North American species, provided it. 
the trade, would not be interfered with in 
disposing of such stock that it had on hand. 
The independent self-righteous spirit of the 
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Audubon kindled a like spirit in the breasts 
of dealers, who have made up their minds to 
defy the sentimentalists. The trade at large 
should pay no attention to Audubon cir- 
culars or. newspaper comments, but move 
along in the even tenor of its way, awaiting 
the action of the civil authorities, who alone 
have the right to enforce the laws of the 
state, and who will do it when they see a 
necessity for it. Sooner or later this matter 
will have to be taken to the courts, when it 
will be found that what Uncle Sam passes 
through the custom-house goes.’’ 

It is easy to laugh at these tirades, but we 
are not certain enough of having the last 
word to laugh—at least not now. 

It behooves each state society to obtain the 
best possible legal advice and guidance in 
framing or amending its own laws at the 
same time that it woos every effort to educate 
public opinion and furnish a better view- 
point to the rising generation. 

In November the delegates of these societies 
will meet at Washington for the Annual 
Audubon Convention. Let them bring re- 
ports and queries digested, pertinent and 
well threshed, the kernel of the wheat only, 
so that we may not spend the limited time in 
sweeping up chaff. That the convention is 
held in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the A. O. U. should be an inspira- 
tion to the delegates, and the fact that it is 
really the only chance in a twelve-month 
for the societies to meet face to face, should 
be enough to make each act in all serious- 
ness, for many will journey to the joint 
meeting to whom attendance at the spring 
meeting of the Advisory Committee will be 
impossible. 

A good plan would be to have a question 
box, placed the first day of the A. O. U., 
to be opened during the conference and the 
queries answered and discussed there and 
then. M. O. W. 


Bird Protection Abroad 


In connection with the destruction of for- 
eign birds, the appended information, quoted 
from ‘Science’ in :egard to an international 
law for the protection of birds, is of 
interest : 

“The Paris correspondent of the London 
‘ Standard ’ states that the Ministers of For- 
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eign Affairs and Agriculture, just before 
the summer recess, presented to the Chamber 
a bill approving the international conven- 
tion for the protection of birds useful to 
agriculture. The international convention 
has been signed by eleven European states. 
Encouraged by the constantly renewed reso- 
lutions of the Councils General and the 
agricultural societies, which deplored the 
systematic destruction of certain birds useful 
to agriculture, the French Government, in 
1892, took the initiative in the matter of 
inviting the European powers to send their 
representatives to an international commis- 
sion intrusted with the task of elaborating a 
convention. That committee met in Paris 
in June, 1895. After long negotiations, the 
convention thus framed has now obtained 
the adhesion of France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Spain, Greece, Hungary, Lux- 
embourg, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the principality of Monaco. All the 
other states are empowered by the terms of 
the agreement to adhere, if they think fit, 
to this convention for the protection of 
birds. The various contracting govern- 
ments undertake to prohibit the employ- 
ment of snares, cages, nets, glue, and all 
other means for the capture and destruction 
of birds in large numbers at a time. In 
addition to this general measure of protec- 
tion, no one is to be allowed to capture or 
kill, between March 1 and September 15, 
any of the birds useful to agriculture, of 
which a complete list is contained in the 
international agreement. This list of useful 
birds comprises Sparrows, Owls, common 
Brown Owls, Tawny Owls, Sea Eagles, 
Woodpeckers, Kollers, Wasp-eaters, Pe- 
wits, Martins, Fern Owls, Nightingales, 
Redstarts, Robin Redbreasts, White Bus- 
tards, Larks of all kinds, Wrens, Tomtits, 
Swallows, Flycatchers, etc.” 


Reports of Societies 


REPORT OF THE FLORIDA AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 
Our second annual meeting occurred in 
March last, and since that time there has 
been an increased interest in the saving of 
our birds. Throughout the state, and in 
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places far distant from headquarters (Mait- 
land), we have been enabled to secure good 
local secretaries, who are now, despite the 
enervating influence of a southern summer, 
organizing bird classes and doing most 
commendable work. To some of these the 
society has furnished charts purchased from 
the Massachusetts Society; they prove to be 
very attractive to the children. 

We have much to contend with in this 
state, settled by a hunting and sporting 
community who consider killing birds legit- 
imate sport—as their forefathers did before 
them. The extended seacoast is the home 
of birds dear to the milliner, and throughout 
the state there are birds of bright plumage 
largely sought for feminine adornment. All 
this makes our work more necessary and 
more difficult. To counteract this we have 


circulated many pamphlets on the wearing 
of aigrettes; letters have been published in 
the leading papers calling special attention 
to the wearing of this plume, and warnings, 
setting forth the state laws, have been posted 
in every post office in the state. An 
* Appeal to Sportsmen,” as requested by the 


National Committee, has been published 
and will appear from time to time during 
the summer in the local papers. Circular 
letters, setting forth our views, have been 
freely sent where they would do the most 
good. Asrequested by the L. A. S., our 
congressmen have been asked to support 
H. R. 11,536, and intelligent work has 
been done by members of our Executive 
Committee, who spare no efforts to further 
the work of our society. 

Nor have the schools been forgotten. 
The Orange county school board officially 
recognizes our work, and it will be our aim 
this summer to induce others to follow their 
example. Most of the schools in the state 
close in March, but to those in Orange 
county whose terms extended to May a 
prize was offered for the best essay on birds 
as studied from charts loaned by the society. 
Only one school accepted, and to the Mait- 
land school must be given much praise for 
the intelligent and well-written compositions 
that were submitted to the committee. Many 
excellent drawings, also, were sent in, and 
to Master Rae Auld we had the pleasure of 
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awarding a most justly earned prize. Ere 
the year closes we hope to add many mem- 
bers to our ranks, and by our united efforts 
accomplish much (especially in the schools) 
that we fee! necessary for the success of our 
work.—Mnrs. I. VANDERPOOL, Secretary. 


A New Audubon Society 


Now that Florida has an Audubon 
Society and has passed the A. O. U. model 
bird-law, there is no state in the south 
which needs the attention of bird protec- 
tionists more than Louisiana. We learn, 
therefore, with more than usual pleasure 
that a Louisiana Audubon Society is about 
to be organized in New Orleans. The 
attempt to secure the passage of the A. O. 
U. law by the legislature of Louisiana at its 
last session proved a failure, but we are 
assured that this new society will succeed in 
so arousing public sentiment that at the next 
meeting of the legislature no difficulty will 
be experienced in securing proper legal pro- 
tection for the birds of Louisiana. 


Annual Conference of Audubon Societies 


The annual conference of the Audubon 
Societies will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in conjunction with the annual congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, to be 
held November 18-20 next. The Audubon 
Societies will doubtless convene immediately 
after the adjournment of the Union, but the 
exact date and place of meeting can be 
ascertained from Mrs. John D. Patten, Sec- 
retary of the District of Columbia Society, 
at 2212 R street, Washington. 

A meeting of the National Committee of 
the Audubon Societies will also occur at 
this time, and it is to be hoped that routine 
affairs may be left to this committee, in order 
that the conference may be devoted to a discus- 
sion of matters of general interest in which not 
only delegates, but all members of Audubon 
Societies should be urged to participate. 


The consideration of such subjects as 
traveling lectures and libraries, of bird 
classes, circulars, appeals through the press, 
and other means of bringing the various 
phases of Audubon work to the attention of 
the public can not fail to be attended with 


good results. 
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Cloth. $1.50 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy- Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 
P a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in 
an artistic and charming manner.’’—J. £. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small 4to. $1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, qieerer, and jollier than Mrs. WriGut’s ‘Tommy Anne,’ are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fifty illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.’’— 7he Outlook. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. with iitustrations from 
photographs by the author and jJ. HORACE McFARLAND. i2mo, cloth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, 1:8 cents 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR: KIN. € itea by FRANK mw 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, 16 cents 


‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive, The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination 
that distinguishes her other outdoor books.’'— The Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


How to Protect Them and How to 
Attract Them to Our Homes 


able for use in 
the school-room or 
as supplementary 
work. 


By D. LANGE 


Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 


specially suit- ; 
: 
é 


Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 


“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.’’-—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... eS 


Mw Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners ..... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. vo. $1.50 net. Postage 17 cts. 


“‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


** By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’’ 
—C. H. M., in Science. 


Third Edition 


BIRDCRAFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds .... 


“* Btvrentee, 

interest- 
ing and help- 
ful, and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 


— Science 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc. 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 
Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage 19 cts. 


i i i ap i i, es en, en, te, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A NEW, CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘*The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds ~ s5.00 


UNABRIDGED 


sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6 Assisted by HANS F. GADOW, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AND 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 


duction to the Study of Mammals,”’ etc. Author of “‘ The Myology of the Raven,”’ etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . The best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B I R D S . By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
— oT Clare College, Cambridge 
a CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully Illustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8vo, University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group isa brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
Sportsman’s Library described on another page 


BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 


By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 
Sun- Dials and Roses of Yes- ; Old Time Gardens 


terday | A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 
Garden Delights which are Here Displayed Newly set forth by the author of ‘* Home 
in Very Trath and are Moreover Regarded Life in Colonial Days,” Child Life in Co- 
as Emblems lonial Days,” ‘‘Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, nef; postage, 20 cts. Days,”’ etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on ful photographs collected by the author. 
large paper, etc., $20. ne. | Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage, 20 cts. 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gzrdener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunshine.”’—7he Outlook 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


J. Horace McFartano Company, MT, PLEASANT Press, HarriseurG, Pa 


The American Sportsman’s Library 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 
Three volumes ready; each, cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo, $2, net, (postage, 15 cts.) 


THE DEER FAMILY 
By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. S. VAN 
DYKE, D. G. ELLIOT, and A. J. STONE. 
Illustrated by CARL RuNnGius. With Maps by Dr. C. 
HART MERRIAM. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS SALMON & TROUT 
By EDWIN SANDYS and T.S VAN sy DEAN SAGE, WM. C. HARRIS, 
DYKE and C. H. TOWNSEND. 
Illustrated by Louris AGAssiz FuERTEs, | Illustrated by A. B. Frost and 
A. B. Frost, J. O. NUGENT and others. others. 


Limited edition, half levant, on hand-made paper (sets only), $7.50, net, per vol. 


This library will contain some ten books, each of which will be an authoritative 
monograph on one of the main branches of American sport. The subjects of 
some of the other volumes will be: Wild-Fowl; Big Game Fish; Gun and Rifle; 
Bass, Muska onge, etc.; The Bear Family ; Water-Fowl ; Buffalo, Musk Ox, Sheep, 
Goat, etc.; 7 ar, Wild Cat, Wolf, Fox; Taxidermy, Tackle, Photography, etc. 
Each volume will be written by a sportsman well known in his own field, and the 
illustrations will also be drawn by men who have made a specialty of their particular 
subject. 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert cultivators and botanists 
COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, 2,000 PAGES, 2,800 ILLUSTRATIONS 


In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental plants in America ; directions for the culti- 
vation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, ete. 


The price is $20 ve? in cloth, $32 ze¢ in half morocco, by subscription only. Send 
for circulars, terms by monthly payments, etc., etc 


A weekly Journal devoted to 
the advancement of scieé..ce 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science publishes in 
SciENCE the official notices and proceedings of the Association, and sends it free of 
charge to all members and fellows. The large increase in the circulation of the 
Journal will lead to still greater influence and efficiency. 

The Editors include Professors in Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
other Universities, the heads of the consolidated Libraries of New York, etc. 'Pub- 
lished on Friday of every week. Its contributors have included during the past five 
years the lez iding representatives of Science in all of the important Colleges, Technical 
Schools, Observatories, Museums, Departments of the Government, etc., and the re- 
ports of every scientific meeting of importance are promptly inserted in its pages, with 
reviews of new scientific books, accounts of new instruments or apparatus of any kind, 
of new discoveries, etc. Annual subscriptions, $5 ; single copies, 15 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


